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THE DEFENCE OF THE ALAMO. 


By J. L. Hornrprook. 


_Iy the history of almost every nation, there are 


notable instances of heroism and self-sacrifice on 
the part of those who have risen in defence of 
their country in the hour of her greatest need. 
These men, generally drawn from all grades of 
life, have no claim to be regarded as other than 
volunteers, pure and simple. They fought from 
no mercenary motive, nor even for the sake of 
renown, but from that stern sense of duty which 
alone can make men heroes in the truest mean- 
ing of the word. 

Too often these gallant deeds are accorded no 
suitable recognition, The graves where the heroes 
lie are sometimes neglected ; their memory is not 
cherished as it ought to be, and even the anni- 
versary of their glorious exploit calls forth no 
grateful tribute from their fellow-countrymen. 
And yet if they had not stood, as it were, in 
the breach, disaster and conquest would inevit- 
ably have followed. 

Perhaps in no other instance is this more 
strikingly exemplified than in the case of the 
brave defenders of the Alamo fort during the 
Mexican invasion of Texas, in the earlier part 
of the present century. Never, in the whole of 
American history, has there been a more glorious 
achievement, and but rarely one attended with 
greater results. Yet, what is known of it now? 
How often is the incident referred to? Few 
even can tell the name of the indomitable 
commander, William Barrett Travis. 

The story is well worth telling, for it affords 
another illustration—and a very striking one— 
of what a mere handful of resolute men can 
do, even when pitted against overwhelming 
odds. For us at home it ought to have a 
special interest, not only on account of the 
admiration such deeds evoke, no matter by 
whom they are performed, but from the fact 
that two, at least, of the immortal leaders of 
the defence originally hailed from this side of 
the Atlantic. 


Early in the year 1836, a force of two 
thousand Mexicans, under the fierce and brutal 
Santa Anna, raided Texas. Houston, the Texan 
leader, who made a brave stand against the 
invaders with his gallant little band, was over- 
whelmed by numbers, and driven back into the 
interior, losing most of his followers. 

Meanwhile, the Mexicans had been reinforced, 
a fresh body of troops having crossed the 
frontier, so that Santa Anna could count upon 
five thousand strong. With this force, com- 
posed of men as fierce and lawless as himself, 
he advanced with all the confidence of a 
conqueror, pillaging as he went, and carrying 
destruction into the very heart of the country. 
He announced his intention of sweeping Texas 
from end to end. 

In this critical state of affairs it became a 
matter of vital importance to hold the Mexican 
marauders in check, until Houston had time to 


rally his scattered followers, and take the field 
with an adequate force. But how was this to 
be done? There was no regular organised force 
available, and to collect a sufficiently strong 
body of settlers, separated as they were by 
immense distances, involved a delay which 
would undoubtedly prove fatal. If Texas was 
to be saved, prompt and decisive measures must 
be taken. 

__ It was then that the heroic Travis came to 
the front with his hundred and forty gallant vol- 
‘unteers. Incredible as it may seem, this devoted 
little band undertook the almost hopeless task 
of stemming the Mexican advance. They took 
possession of the Alamo fort, determined to 
hold out to the last, even though it ended in 
their total extermination. 

Their example seemed to be contagious. One 
morning, as they looked out across the plain, 
they beheld a small body of men advancing 
towards the fort. The strangers proved to be 
thirty-two brave fellows from El Refugio, who 
had come to swell the little garrison. The 
only other reinforcements that arrived consisted 
of the renowned David Crockett and two of his 
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companions. The total strength of the garrison 
amounted to only one hundred and _seventy- 
five, and against them five thousand Mexicans 
were advancing ! 

Still, in spite of these enormous odds, not a 
man flinched from the deadly struggle that was 
about to commence. They knew their country’s 
fate was in their hands. With such leaders as 
Travis, Crockett, and Bowie (of ‘bowie-knife’ 
fame), the force shut up in that grimy little 
fort, small as their numbers were, was one not 
to be despised. 

On the 28d of February the Mexican troops 
appeared in sight, and halted within range of 
the fort. The impetuous Santa Anna, confident 
of his ability to carry the place by storm, lost 
no time in making the attempt. But he had 
reckoned without lis host; he was promptly 
repulsed with considerable loss, and deemed it 
expedient to get out of range of the deadly fire 
of those Texan riflemen. 

Then the struggle commenced in downright 
earnestness—-a struggle perhaps unparalleled in 
the history of warfare. 
were placed in position, and began to play 


upon the doomed fort; but the defenders knew the garrison remained alive, resistance was not 
how to handle their rifles, and picked off the at an end. ig | 

Santa Anna, mad most of them h 
with rage at being baffled by such an inferior never to surrender, and they meant to keep 
force, made more than one desperate assault, their word. 


gunners with unerring skill. 


but was driven back again and again. 


With dogged obstinacy he stuck to the siege, in bed, suffering from sickness and injuries, 


Five Mexican batteries | footing. 


and stubborn than on any previous occasion, 
The defenders, though so reduced in numbers 
and weakened by the rigours of the siege, made 
a desperate stand. The Mexicans first assailed 
the fort from the south, where their guns had 
done most damage ; but at that point they were 
met by Travis himself, whose presence always 
seemed to inspire his comrades with renewed | 
strength and courage. Such was their deter. 
mination and pluck, they succeeded in repelling 
the attack, and the Mexicans were once more 
repulsed with heavy loss, 

But the brave defenders were not given much 
breathing time. The assault was renewed in 
less than an hour, the Mexican forces now sur- 
rounding the fort an every side. They rushed 
to the attack with fierce yells, and fought with 
the fury of savages. The struggle was as brief 
as it was glorious, Not until the greater 
number of the heroes who remained within the 
fort had been killed one by one, not until the 
immortal Travis had fallen dead upon the 
ramparts, did the assailants succeed in gaining a 


Even then, though only a dozen or two of 


fought manfully to the last, for 
ad promised their dead leader 


The savage conquerors showed no | 
mercy, even to the wounded. Bowie was lying 


determined to reduce the place at all hazards, | when they broke in upon him with the inten- | 


and vowing vengeance on the defenders. 


garrison showed no signs of surrender. 


In less than a week their deadly fire had 
brought down more than one thousand of the 
enemy. The ground around the fort was 
literally covered with the slain. 

For twelve days the fight went on without 
interruption, and by the end of that time fully 
one-third of the whole Mexican force had been 
killed off. But the brave defenders had not 
escaped scot-free—far from it. Their ranks 
were wofully thinned; many were already 
wounded, and to add to their sufferings, sick- 
ness and hunger began to prey upon them. 

On the morning of the 6th of March, it was 
evident that the Mexicans meditated a combined 
attack upon the fort. Santa Anna had resolved 
to hurl the whole of his remaining force against 
it, and carry it by sheer strength of numbers, 
He knew to what straits the garrison were now 
reduced, and hoped to succeed where he had so 
often failed. 

Travis rallied his men for the last time. As 
he ran his eye over the remnant of his gallant 
band, and then looked out towards the thousands 
moving across the plain, he knew too well that 
the crisis had come, and that they could not 
expect to hold out against this fresh assault. 

ut no thought of capitulation seemed to 
have entered his mind; he announced his in- 
tention of dying behind the walls, and his 
comrades were determined to follow his example. 
In silence they betook themselves to the ram- 
parts, there to await the expected attack. 


The fighting that day was more fierce; The invaders were defeated, and Santa Anna 


Day , tion of despatching him then and_ there. 
after day the attack was renewed, but still the , they caught a Tartar in the wir 


| 


But | 
little colonel, 


Hemmed | who, even in his enfeebled condition, stretched 
in on all sides by their fierce assailants, the four of his assailants dead on the floor before 
besieged fought on with unflinching courage. , he was slaughtered. 


Crockett was one of the last to die. 
they surrounded him, he fought with his 
clubbed rifle. He and five others—all that 
remained of the Alamo defenders—stood back 
to back, and so fierce was their resistance, they 
actually kept their assailants at bay until the 
Mexicans were glad to offer them quarter. 

They were led out from the fort and brought 
before Santa Anna. The Mexican leader regarded 
the heroes with looks of fierce exultation. They 
must have thought then, when it was too late, 
that it would have gone better with them if | 
they had shared the fate of their comrades, | 
rather than have fallen into the hands of this | 
tyrant. 

Though the brave fellows had been promised 
quarter, they were led out from his presence and | 
massacred in cold blood, The brutal instincts | 
of the conqueror were not satisfied until he had 
mutilated the bodies of the slain. 

So ended the siege of the Alamo. The 
noble defenders were exterminated, but Texas | 
was saved, and to them the state owes | 
its freedom and prosperity. Santa Anna 
marched away north, bent upon revenging | 
his heavy losses, But Houston, who subse- 
quently gained for himself the proud title of | 
‘The Liberator of Texas,’ had made good use of | 
his time, and was able to get together a sul- | 
ficiently strong force to meet the invader. | 

He encountered the Mexicans at San Jacinto, 
where a fierce and bloody battle was fouglit. 


When | 
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himself taken prisoner. The remnant of his 
scattered force retreated across the frontier, and 
Texas was free. 

It is strange that the story of the Alamo 
should have been allowed to lapse into oblivion. 
Texas, at least, should honour the memory of 
those heroes, and point with pride to the spot 
where they made their gallant defence. The 
ancient Greeks or Romans would almost have 
deified such men. England, France, or Germany 
would have raised a national memorial to them. 
In America they have only one monument. — It 
stands upon the scene of their glorious death, and 
bears two lines of grand import : 


Thermopyle had its messenger of defeat: 
The Alamo had none ! 


A LOCAL VIEW. 
CHAPTER IV,—THE MISSING WILL. 


‘Or course, he observed, drawing a chair to 
the table, ‘it is unnecessary to mention the 
provisions of the will, except — as a 
formality. Mrs Dalton and her daughter are 
the sole beneficiaries, besides the two servants 
and a few other persons, The value of the | 
resiluary estate will be over thirty thousand 

unds, the interest of which belongs to Mrs | 
Dalton for life without power of anticipation ; | 
and on the death of Mrs Dalton, the trust | 
terminates, the estate wholly passing to Miss 
Dalton or her heirs. I need not go into details. 
But the testator, said Mr Fairfield, drawing the 
document from the envelope, ‘was latterly dis- 
turbed by a certain apprehension, and in order 
to guard against’—— He stopped abruptly, with 
a start. There was no second will. | 

Visibly agitated, but without speaking, Mr | 
Fairfield looked in the drawer, and on the floor. ' 
Finding nothing, he pulled the bell, and asked | 
for Mr Brock. The clerk soon appeared. 

‘You are clear, said the lawyer, fixing his 
stealy eyes upon the clerk, ‘that you saw Mr 
Dalton place the two documents in that | 
drawer ?? 

‘Quite clear, sir,’ was the emphatic reply. | 
‘The schoolmaster and I saw the new one 
executed, attested the same, and when the 
other witness left the room, Mr Dalton requested 
my attention to his depositing the envelope in 
that drawer,’ 

The vicar had not left many private papers, 
and these were so methodically arranged as 
to facilitate a rapid search. It soon was made 
clear that no trace of the second will existed, For 
some reason, Mr Dalton must have changed 
his mind, and destroyed it. The circumstance 
of his retaining the documents (‘for the present,’ | 
he had said) instead of giving them to Mr! 
Brock to deposit in the solicitor’s strong-box, 
suggested an idea of indecision quite consistent 
with the conclusion that he had altered his 
mind and destroyed the last instrument—leaving 
the original will as it stood and had stood for 
several years, bequeathing a life-interest in two- 
thirds of his estate to his sister-in-law, the re- 
mainder to his niece absolutely, with succession 
to the whole on her mother’s death. 

A passing thought went through the lawyer’s 
mind, associating the destruction of the will 


with the vicar’s death; but there was nothing 
for the association to rest upon. 

‘After all,’ he said at length—for, during 
the foregoing proceedings, the lady and clergy- 
man were left ignorant of the cause of them— 
‘after all, it is not very material. Mr Dalton 
had lately executed a second will, which he has 
evidently destroyed. That, however, made no 
change in the dispositions of the original will, 
— in postponing until her mother’s death 
the benefit of his niece—a course to which he 
was impelled by a motive which had great 
force with him. We need not refer to it 
further.’ 

Mr Fairfield was aware of his client’s fear 
of Farmley, and the cause of it. 

‘Anything that had ever been his wish, 
interposed Mrs Dalton, ‘must be sacred to my 
daughter and me.’ 

‘But there is no obligation now,’ the lawyer 
objected ; ‘the latter will does not exist.’ 

‘There is no obligation upon you and me, as 
trustees,’ said the clergyman, who sympathised 
with Mrs Dalton’s feeling. ‘But with Mrs 
Dalton and her daughter it is different. Would 
there be any objection to informing her? The 
matter is for Mrs Dalton’s ears only,’ he added, 
rising to withdraw. 

‘No, Mr Everard, Mrs Dalton objected ; ‘do 
not go. You were his friend—and you are our 
friend, too, in accepting the burden of this 
trust with Mr Fairfield’ 

‘Since you both wish it, said the lawyer, 
‘I will mention that the second will altered 
the dispositions of the first in regard to Miss 
Dalton with the view of —— her becom- 
ing the wife of Mr Seth Farmley’s son. Of 
course, why he altered his decision, I do not 
know. His retaining the two wills here, instead 
of sending them back to me at once, seems 
to indicate some uncertainty of mind, 

The theory was sufficiently plausible, and 
suggested an idea to the clergyman in possible 
explanation, 

‘Perhaps the intelligence that young Farmley 
had abandoned his escapade in foreign ports so 
soon, and was returning to England, made the 
vicar shrink from doing him a possible injustice. 
I know how sensitive a conscience he had.’ 

‘Ay, that may have been,’ observed the 
lawyer indifferently. ‘I had not known young 
Farmley was on his way back. But Miss 
Dalton’s welfare may be 
mother’s hands—a reflection which I surmise 
would influence Mr Dalton even more than 
the one you suggest.’ 

Even Mrs Dalton herself felt that this con- 
jecture was nearer to the truth—it was so like 
the good vicar to shrink from leaving an 
ungenerous memory after him, even from the 
most praiseworthy motive. 

There the matter was allowed to drop. 

A carriage was waiting at the gate to take 
Mrs Dalton and her daughter home. In walk- 
ing down the little path, the latter turned her 
head, either to look again at the spot where 
her uncle lay, or at Dr Maitland, who was 
still there. It was a momentary impulse. The 
young man saw it and hastened to hand them 
into the carriage. He would not at the moment 
have held Mary Dalton’s fingers an instant 
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longer than was necessary, but, unconsciously, 
the girl held his until she was seated. And 
she gave him a sad and earnest look as the 
carriage drove away, which was more than he 
had ever before received from her, Mother and 
daughter saw him slowly return to see the last 
touches given to his friend’s grave. 

The simple action filled Mrs Dalton’s eyes 
with tears. She had long ceased, in the pre- 
occupations of wifehood and widowhood, to 
revert to the small romance of her maiden- 
time ; but the curtain was suddenly lifted now, 
and she saw that early love as it had never 
before appeared to her. Tears silently coursed 
down her face, of grateful remembrance of the 
tender and reverent loyalty which had lasted 
to the end. And the curious and unconscious 
thought passed through her mind, that the 
stranger still lingering at his grave —stranger 
as compared with them—deserved better of the 
dead than they did. 

‘Mary, she said softly, ‘if his spirit can 
return, it is—it is nearer, at this moment, to 
Dr Maitland than to us!’ 

‘Yes, mamma,’ was the quick, eager answer— 
‘oh yes, yes!’ 

The unexpected enthusiasm of the girl’s 
words, the sparkle of her eyes, and the colour 
for an instant suppressing the sadness of her 
face, were an irresistible prompting to the 
mother to take advantage while the ‘heart was 
warm. 

‘And if—if he can see us—and know every- 
thing, Mary, should we not think how we can 
best please him—how we can do what he 
would most wish ? 

‘Mamma, mamma,’ she answered, laying her 
face on her mother’s shoulder, ‘I know what 
you mean. I would have promised—last 
Saturday, but the messenger just came. We 
must wait a little now; but it shall be, all 
the same, when he asks me.’ 

Mrs Dalton kissed her daughter, and felt 
happier. The recollection of that passing fear 
of the late vicar, embodied in the destroyed 
will, was hovering about her. There was no 
fear now, and she piously prayed he might 
know it. 


‘Everard and Mr Fairfield to choose such ag | 


| 


man; and the letter, deposited in an inner 


ge made his heart more sympathetic with — 
his patients during the day. He sent the books, | 


and told her all the news of the short interval 
since their departure, and slept very happily 
after his day’s work. 

Next morning he received his first awakening, 
Another letter from Herne Bay was on his 
break fast-table. 


‘Dear Doctor MaitLanp—Mr Fairfield writes 
to inquire as to the disposal of the books at the 
vicarage. 
those which you think we would like to keep 
for ourselves; of the remainder, we wish Mr 


they would themselves like to have as souvenirs, 


excepting any volumes which you may desire | 
| 


to have for your own shelf. 
‘This is a very pretty and 
we like it very much.—Wit 


indest regards, 
yours sincerely, 


h 
AGNEs DaLton. 


‘P.S.—I suppose Mary mentioned to you that | 
Frederick Farmley has returned. He is staying | 


here, and meets us every day.’ 


Mary had not mentioned the fact. 


generous feeling from him. Mary Dalton was 


incapable of deliberate deception, even by silence, | 
When writing to Dr Maitland she had not been | 


thinking of young Farmley—which only showed 


how small a place, even as a returned prodigal, | 
he occupied now in the girl’s interest. The | 
doctor saw no concealed warning in the mother’s | 
postscript ; and waited to realise that generosity _ 
in love, at a certain critical point in the tide, 


is foll 
Dr 


of young Farmley wholly from his mind had 


not the young man been brought before him in | 


the course of the day in a new and, in truth, 
more alarming light. 


orer quarter of Croham, and adjoining Crown- ledge made it easier for Dr Maitland to dis- 
ey, whose outer sy 7 was touched by the regard the young man as a rival now to be 
fa 


contagion, caused Dr 
advice of the trustees, that Mrs Dalton and her 
daughter should go away for a while to the 
sea-side. They 


went to the north coast of , never 


itland to second the | feared, though he would have wished to be able 


to keep Mary Dalton from his contact. But on 
this particular day he discovered what had 
before been suspected—namely, that 


Kent, and in the quiet village of Herne Bay Frederick Farmley had virtues which he was 


they spent two months. The doctor, often 
thinking of them amongst his many preoccupa- 
tions, was busy fighting the epidemic at home ; 
at the sea-side, mischief was busy working a 
catastrophe which he was powerless to prevent. 

A few days after the departure of Mrs Dalton 
and her daughter, a friendly and somewhat shy 
little letter came to Dr Maitland from the 
latter (it was the first she had ever written to 
him, and was written with a certain conscious- 
ness that, maiden-like, she was afraid of betray- 
ing), asking him to send her certain books 
from home which he knew of, and adding a 
few lines about her mother and herself. That 
was all, but it was very pleasant to the young 


| 
| 
| 


| 


very careful to conceal. 

Amongst the doctor’s patients was one of tle 
children of Brock, the confidential clerk of Mr 
Fairfield. This was Tuesday, and the preceding 


day he had remarked Mrs Brock say that her | 
husband had been away since Saturday. His | 


return after so short an absence was not enough 
to account for the look of pleasure in the wife’s 
face to-day. 

‘I suppose you have heard, Dr Maitland, of 
Mr Fred Farmley’s return?’ Mrs Brock said, 
as though communicating a piece of good news. 

‘Yes: he has not been long away, Mrs 
Brock,’ he remarked, writing a prescription. 

‘My husband has been to Herne Bay to see 


I have referred him to you to select 


place, and 


The | 
doctor drew an uneasy breath and asked him. | 
self, Why? In a moment he shook the un- | 


Maitland would have dismissed the matter | 


The character of a son | 
of Seth Farmley would have required many | 
aids foreign to its paternal source to win general _ 
confidence, and it had wanted most of these; | 
and his late trip abroad had not strengthened | 
A violent outbreak of scarlet fever in the | his social position in that respect. This know- | 
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him. He never told me where he was going ; 
but, of course, he would go to the end of the 
kingdom to see Mr Fred again !’ 

‘Why—of course?? Dr Maitland asked 
curiously. 


allowed him, one of his last acts was to 


for four years. It was eighty pounds; and the 
generous-hearted young man did not think an 


into tears in telling me of it afterwards, Good 


the kind of heart a young man may carry 
under a careless outside.’ 
‘Very true, said the doctor thoughtfully. 


‘And I don’t think it’s ungrateful to say it,’ 
she added. ‘Mr Fred must have got his heart 


from his mother.’ 


from our mothers, Mrs Brock, 


and I—to Herne Bay. 
_ have an opportunity of thanking Mr Fred my- 
self, because I—I don’t think my husband 
_ knows how to do it half as well as he ought.’ 

‘Indeed, Mrs Brock, if you have an oppor- 
tunity of thanking the young gentleman,’ said 
the doctor, smiling, ‘he will have no reason to 
doubt the sincerity of your gratitude,’ 

The fervid feeling of the poor woman came 
back to Dr Maitland in another way after he 
left the house and was on his way home on 
_the completion of his fatiguing rounds, The 
effect of that story upon Mary Dalton, if the 
woman had an occasion of telling it to the girl, 
was a contingency not to be regarded without 
/ uneasiness. It was just the breath to fan the 
embers (perhaps still warm) of her former 
| feelings for young Farmley. The situation was 
| one of danger; but what could the doctor do? 
Tied to his patients, respectful of her recent 
grief, Maitland was powerless to move, And 
| his reticence was the other’s opportunity. 
(To be continued.) 


THE GARDENER-KINGS. 
By W. Sr Cuap Boscawen. 


THE reader who has followed during the last few 
years the course of Oriental research, must have 
come fairly accustomed to surprises. Each 
year the spade of the explorer or the skill of 
the decipherer seems to bring to light some new 
and astonishing find, enlarging and extending, 
often into an undreamt-of antiquity our know- 
ledge of the past. Generally speaking, the result 
of these discoveries has been a great retrospective 
| enlargement of our knowledge; but there are 
cases in which the reverse has taken place, and 
the most striking of these has been in the case of 
the great ‘Celestial Empire.’ Chinese historians 
had, with unblushing effrontery, claimed for their 
civilisation an antiquity ranging many thou- 


= 


| 


| 
| 
| 


sands of years before the Christian era. Orien- 
tal research, with its cool analytical acumen, 
has shattered this fabric of mandarin tradition, 
and the civilisation of China is now reduced to 
its proper position. It may be briefly described 


‘Ah, doctor” she answered, a warm colour | as being the oldest civilisation in existence, but 
rising in her face, ‘just before Mr Fred went not in history. 
away, When he wanted all the money his father Celestial Empire, the unbending conservatism 
. ut of its officials, and the hatred of the foreign 
his hand in his pocket and pay a debt that, barbarian, had all combined to 
had hung like lead round my husband’s neck | civilisation an artificial veneer of antiquity. 


The isolated position of the 


give to its 


Research, however, showed that these claims 
were in no way justified, and that even the 


instant about it, and would listen to no refusal. great culture of the Flowery Land had a begin- 
I declare to you, doctor, my husband broke ning, and that a very simple one. 


It was not in the writings of Confucius or 


reason he had to be the first, if he could, to his school, the severely classical school, that the 
welcome back Mr Fred. No one ever knows traditions of the childhood of the Empire were 


to be found. The great philosopher of Li 
severely edited all that was mythical or from 
traditional sources. In the Taoist school, how- 
ever, myth and tradition were less severely 
excluded, and it is from them that the folklore 
of the beginnings of China is to be gathered— 


‘I think we get most of our best qualities and the tale is a simple one. 


In about the twenty-third century before the 


‘Next week, when Annie is better, we are all Christian era, a body of tribes called the Bak 
going down for ten days—I mean the children , families—formerly called the ‘Hundred Fami- 
It will do me good to lies’—entered China, coming from the south- 


west. They were under leaders who had con- 
siderable knowledge of the elements of civilisa- 
tion—far in advance of that of the aboriginal 
population of the Chinese Empire. They brought 
with them a system of writing which could not 
have been invented in China, and which, from 
its primitive forms, was manifestly derived from 
a cuneiform system of writing. They came, 
having traversed Central Asia, under organised 
leaders, and bringing with them many important 
innovations, the result of long contact with the 
great civilisations of South-western Asia, in the 
Tigro-Euphrates Valley, and in the mountains 
of Luristan, the seat of the ancient Elamite 
kingdom. The evidence of the non-Chinese 
origin of the civilisation of the Celestial Empire 
re accumulated to a great extent before any 
solution was afforded ; but at last an explana- 
tion was forthcoming, which is rapidly becoming 
more and more clear. This discovery—undoubt- 
edly one of the most important of modern times 
—was chiefly due to the late Dr Terrien de 
Lacouperie, Professor of Indo-Chinese in Univer- 
sity College, London, who was the first to show 
an undoubted connection between the elements 
of civilisation introduced into China by the Bak 
tribes, or the so-called Hundred Families, and 
re traditions and culture of South-western 
sia. 

The Bak tribes entered North-west China 
about the middle of the twenty-third century 
before our era, under the leadership of a per- 
sonage named Nai-Hwang-ti, a name which in 
its ancient form was Nakhunte. This name is 
exactly the same as that of the great Elamite 
god and hero, Nakhunti or Nakhundi, whose 
name is an element of so many of the kings of 
Elam down to the seventh century before Christ. 
Of this leader there are many traditions, which 
contain curious echoes of the traditions of the 
old home. He was a native of Shoden, which 
recalls the old Akkadian name Suedin, given to 
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the plain between the Elamite Mountains and | There is, however, a remarkable legend with 


the Tigris ; while one name of his followers was | regard to this king. It is inscribed upon a 
that of Ketsa, evidently a corruption of Kasti, | terra-cotta tablet found at Nineveh, and now in 
‘the people of the bows, an extremely ancient | the collection of the British Museum. It reads: 
name of the people of Elam. Those ple of ‘I am Sargon, the Mighty King, the King of 
the land of ‘the bow’ are represented on the, Agati (Akkad). My Mother was a Princess; 


oldest known Babylonian monument, the ‘Stela; my Father I knew not; the brother of my 


- of the Vultures’ in the Louvre, which carries | 


Father dwelt in the Mountains. In the City 
us back to an antiquity of at least 4000 B.c.| of Atzupirani (outlet of two streams), which is 
Indeed, the bow seems always to have been the on the Banks of the Euphrates, the Princess, 
token of the people of Elam, as indicated in the | my Mother conceived me; in a Secret Place 
words of the prophet Jeremiah (xlix. 35), where she brought me Forth. She placed me in a 
he refers to ‘the bow of Elam.’ According to, Basket of Reeds, with Bitumen my exit she 
the legends of Nakhunti in China, in his reign | closed. She gave me to the river, which 
all the generations of Shen-nung—a certain semi- | drowned me not. The river carried me along, 
mythic ruler—were dead, and his ministers, to Akki tlie Irrigator it brought me. Akki 
oppressed the Bak tribes, who at last revolted | the Irrigator, in the Goodness of his Heart, 
under Nakhunti. This last statement is most | lifted me up; Akki the Irrigator as his own 
important, as it brings into the field another | Son brought me up; Akki the Irrigator made 
interesting legend which these early civilisers; me his Gardener; and in my Agriculture, Istar 


_ of China must have learned in their mountain the Goddess loved me.’ 


_ so that we have undoubtedly a real historical 


home in the highlands of South-western Asia. Here we have a legend which is almost the 

Among the legends which the Bak tribes; same as that of Shen-nung. The Chinese name 
brought with them into China was one of a/is but a corruption of the Babylonian one, 
certain Shen-nung, the ‘Imperial husbandman.’| Each hero knows not his father; each is born 
This primitive hero ‘did not know his father; in secret near the river. The mother of Shen- 
but he —— to the family of Kam, “the, nung was of the family of Anteng; Sargon’s 
long-robed.” His mother was of the family of ; brother dwelt in the mountains—that is, in the 
the rulers of Anteng, and her name, Nhemti. | land of Anzan, or North Elam. The Chaldean 
He was born at Tamdan, and grew up near the, sage is rescued by the Irrigator Akki, who 
Kam River. He received the teachings of a sage , teaches him the profession of gardener; while 
named Oho, and became known by the names the Chinese hero receives the instructions of Ohi, 
of Ukut or Eket, and of Letsam, places which and finally rules in the city of Eket, which 
he inhabited for a time. He established himself resembles exactly the Agade or Akkad of the 
in Tchen, and afterwards at Kohbut, but the , Babylonian inscriptions. The name of the 
pee of Sosha rebelled against him ; he turned | Chinese hero is associated with two other cities 
is arms against them and defeated them. He —Letsam—where they dwelt for a time—and 
built the city of Utuk, and died at the age of Uluk. The former is manifestly a corruption of 
120 years.’ This is a legend almost every detail | Larsam or Larsa, the southern Heliopolis of 
of which is to be found in the legends and | Chaldea ; the latter, Unug or Unuk, the Uruk 
history of the earliest of the Semitic kings of or Erech—the old capital of Chaldea, which 
Chaldzea. may have been built by Sargon. With such a 

During the excavations at Aboo-Hubba—the , number of almost identical names as these, it 
site of the ancient city of Sippara (the Sep- | seems impossible to doubt the similarity of origin 


harvaim of the Bible)—there was discovered in 
the lower strata of the excavations a small mace- | 
head, bearing the inscription, ‘Sargani, King of | 
the City, King of Agade, to the Sungod in the 
city of Sippara he gave.’ In a cylinder inscrip- 
tion of iveniies (555 B.c.), the last of the 
Babylonian kings, who was of a very archezo- 
logical turn, we are told that he found in 
the temple of the Sungod the memorial stone 
of Naram Sin, the son of Sargon, which no one 
had seen for the long period of 3200 years. 
This would give to the reign of Sargon the 
remote antiquity of from 3750-3800 Bc. years. 
Sargon was, however, no mythical monarch, | 
although the remote antiquity of his reign had | 
caused his birth and deeds to be clothed with 
a certain mythical glamour. The recent explora- 
tions at Nipur, in Babylonia, by the American 
expedition under Dr sven of the University 
of Pennsylvania, have brought to light several 
inscriptions both of Sargon and his son. The 
inscriptions of the former read, ‘To Mullil (the 
ghost god), the Great Lord, Sargon, the King of 
the City, the Great King of Agade, Builder of 
the Temple, the House of Mullil in Nipur;’ 


monarch, 


of the two legends. 

We have, however, other inscriptions of the 
hero of Chaldza which enable us to carry the 
identifications even farther. In one of these 
records we read that he conquered the land of 
oe is, the peninsula of Sinai, which is 
e ably the Tchen or Sin of the Chinese 
egend ; and its preservation is of great interest, 
as this was a conquest of which the Chaldean 
king was most proud. 

Sargon also carried out important campaigns, 
as did also his successors, Naram-Sin and Alu- 
sarsid, in the land of Anzan or Elam, and con- 
quered a district called Apir or Apirak, which 
is obviously the Khapir or Khalpirti of the 
Median inscriptions in the vicinity of Shushan. 
This name is evidently preserved in the Kohbut 
of the Chinese legend, especially when we see 
it followed by the statement: ‘But the people 
of Sohsha rebelled inst his orders.’ In an 
inscription of Rasigalon, King of Chaldea, we 
have the record of his bringing back (1400 B.c.) 
a talisman which had been taken away (2285 B.C.) 
by the Elamite King Kudur-Nakhunti ; and on 
it he wrote the inscription: ‘Kurigalss, King 
of Karduniyas (Babylonia), the palace of the 
city of Shasha of Elam, when he had taken 
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this) to Belit for his life he dedicated’ The 
ash of the inscriptions, the Sohsha of the 
Chinese, and the ancient Shushan, are certainly 
one and the same city. The age of Shen-nung 
js also curiously exactly two Chaldzan sossi, or 

riods of sixty years. Taking all this aceumu- 
fation of evidence together, there can exist no 
doubt of the identity of the two stories ; 
the legend of Shen-nung, the royal gardener, 
which the Bak tribes brought with them to 
China in the twenty-third century, was one 
which they had learned in the mountain home 
on the borders of Elam. 

As it was from Shen-nung that the Emperors 
of China get their title of Hwan-nung, or 
‘Imperial husbandman,’ so it was from Sargon 
that the Babylonian Kings got their titles of 
‘the Gardener of Babylon, or ‘the Great 
Gardener.” We have two examples of this title 
—one in an inscription of Bur Sin—about 1500 
B.c., Who claims the title of ‘the Great Gardener 
of Ur, who the Holy Tree of Eridu restored ;’ 
and the other the great Nebuchadnezzar (606 
B.c.), Who claims the title of ‘the Gardener of 
Babylon,’ 

So then we see how research in the East and 
the Far East have helped to bring together the 
most ancient civilisations of the world, and to 
find in the legends of the Gardener-Kings a 
common meeting-ground of the traditions of 
China and Chaldea. 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN* 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


I sHovLp very much like to tell you exactly 
what Robert said, and what Frances said, and 
how he played the wooer, and how she accepted 
the wooing. I cannot, however, for the very 
sufficient reason that I have not been told, b 
either, what passed between them. It is enough 
that Frances accepted as her husband this man 
of the people, whe will remain a man of the 

ople though he has joined a party and now 
fights under the banner of his party, and is 
party champion. He will remain a man of 
the people, working for them in legislation so 
far as laws can help, which is not much; by 
teaching; by addresses; by writing. He can 
never cast off the early conditions of his life, 
nor get rid of the early impulses, nor forget 
the nobler ambitions. What was it that Frances 
said? The lesser nature puts the reward first, 
and the work second; the nobler nature puts 
the work first, and the reward second. There 
lies before him, unless accident prevents, a 
long and a successful career; the labours of 
the future may wear him out, though this kind 
of work seems to prolong life and strength ; 
he will have beside him a woman as strong as 
himself in her way; full of sympathy with 
his work; full of admiration for his strength ; 
a woman who loves him all the more, perhaps, 
because he needs, not so much as some men do, 
the support and encouragement of love. I 
think of them, not as those who cling together 
like the columns of a cathedral aisle, but as 
those who stand together side by side; but 
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the man looks out upon the world, and the 
woman looks up towards the man. 

And now there only remains to tell you 
about the diamonds. 

Robert brought her down to Wapping. She 
came to tea with us—the homely bourgeois 
five o'clock meal which Isabel prepared, just 
as she had prepared the little banquet for my 
first visit. laughed when I saw once more 
this noble spread; the plate of ham in slices, 
the plate of shrimps, the cakes—half-a-dozen 
kinds of cake—the biscuits, the muffins, the 
buttered toast, the thin bread and butter. Isabel 
saw nothing to laugh at. Nor, indeed, was 
there. Tea, considered as a meal, is most pro- 
perly graced by these delightful accompaniments. 
And it is the principal meal, the most social 
meal of the greater part of our people, and 
the greater part of the American people. 

To this feast, then, came the pe Frances. 
She came dressed like a queen, with wonderful 
lace and embroidery. She looked like a queen, 
gracious and kindly. Isabel had put on a plain 
white dress. She had never looked better, my 
dainty mistress, than when she stood, so simple 
and so sweet, beside that regal woman. 

‘George has told me about you, said Frances, 
taking Isabel’s hand; ‘I have been wanting to 
make your acquaintance. My dear, we shall be 
cousins: we must be great friends. So she 
stooped and kissed her, and I could see that 
she was pleased with my simple maid of 
Wapping Old Stairs. 

Then the Captain was presented, and behaved 
as an honest old sailor should: full of admira- 
tion of so much beauty and grandeur, and not 
afraid. 

Frances took off her hat, and we all sat 
down to tea, and were cheerful. The talking 
was conducted chiefly by Frances and myself. 
Robert sat silent, preoccupied. Only from time 
to time he lifted hhis eyes and rested them for 
a moment on Frances, with a softer light in 
them than I had ever seen before. Love doth 
tame speedily the most masterful of men. 

Tea despatched, I took Frances over the way 
to see the Yard. I thought that Robert would 

erhaps like to say something to Isabel. What 
he did say was very simple and straightforward. 
He said, quite meekly, in the presence of the 
Captain: ‘Isabel, I thank you for the release. 
You have forgiven me, I am sure, for what 
was meant for the best—a great mistake—a 
great cruelty—to you, as now I understand.’ 

‘Oh! yes, she said, ‘it was impossible. Why 
did you not let me know before? But there 
is nothing to forgive. The gratitude remains, 
Robert, and the obligation—and you will be 
very happy, I am sure.’ 

‘Believe me, Isabel,’ he replied humbly. ‘I 
could not be happy unless I was sure you were 
happy too, in the same way.’ 

As for me, Frances spoke very gracious words. 
‘George,’ she said, not pretending in the least 
to be interested in the ribs of a barge which 
we were building—yet a beautiful barge—‘ you 
have brought me to this place of chips and 
shavings for no other purpose than merely to 
ask me what I think of her. Well, she seems 
a sweet and lovely girl—and she loves you, 
George. I saw it in her eyes and in her voice. 
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What do you chiefly desire of life, George? 
Love and tranquillity, is it not?’ 

‘Indeed, Frances, there seems nothing better 
to desire.’ 

‘Then you will have the desire of your heart. 
But, George, if you have sons, remember that 
you have an hereditary title. Rank has its 
uses, and yours may be useful to them. Perhaps 
your sons may aspire. [ can perfectly under- 
stand how Robert came to make so great a 
mistake — who could bear to think of that 
delicate creature turned out upon the world ?— 
and I understand why Robert desired his 
release; and I understand, as well, my dear 
George, that your Isabel will make you perfectly 


happy.’ 

lhing at this little speech as it is written 
down in cold language, Panes that it has 
a suspicion of condescension in it, as if Isabel 
was good enough for me, and not good enough 
for Robert. But one cannot convey the manner 
of the words, which was wholly sweet and sisterly. 

So she glanced round the shed, and stepped 
to the edge of the quay, and looked up and 
down the river. 

‘It is all impossible, George,’ she said. ‘I 
cannot understand how Robert came out of such 
a place, or how you could go into it. Why, it 
is nothing more than a kind of carpenter’s shop.’ 

‘By your leave, Frances, a boat - builder’s 
yard. Chips and chunks and shavings belong 
to the craft of carpenter, it is true, but to that 
of boat-builder as well.’ 

‘Well, I am glad that Robert is out of it. 
I confess, my dear George, that I could not live 
down here, nor can 1 promise to come here 
often—perhaps never again. All this side of 
life, with the warehouses, the ships, the wharves, 


the wagons, seems to me to belong to the, 
Service. The place is kitchen, scullery, pantry, , 
cellars. You and I were born in the class that | 


is served, not in the Service. I do not want 
so much as to see the kitchen. Yet you—well, 
I say no more. Curiosity brought you here ; 
an interesting -_— made you stay here ; love 
has chained you here. Let us go back to the 
others.’ 

The moment had arrived for my surprise, 
which I had arranged with the greatest care, so 
as to produce a fine dramatic effect. I took the 
party into the study. On the rug before the 
fireplace stood old John Burnikel’s sea-chest, 
hidden by a table-cover. No one in the house, 
except Isabel, knew what 1 was doing. And 
even Isabel did not know why I did it. 

‘This, Frances,’ I said, ‘is Robert’s study. 
In this room he learned all he knows.’ 

‘It is a beautiful old room. I had no idea 
that there could be among these warehouses so 
lovely a house. This wainscoting is worthy of 
any house, however fine.—So this was your 
room, Robert, was it?’ 

‘This was my room.—What have you got on 
the floor, George ? 

‘You shall see directly, as soon as Frances 
has done admiring the walls.—Sit down, Frances ; 
sit down, Isabel. I am going to show you some- 
thing of interest.—Now, Robert, remember the 
last talk we had. We spoke of obstacles, did 
we not? In the way of a certain event of some 
importance to you.’ 


‘Yes, we did.’ 
‘I told you that the first obstacle was waiting 


for your wish to be expressed. Is that obstacle | 


removed ?” 

‘It is.’ 

‘The second obstacle was a difference in birth 
and social position which cannot be removed 
but may be trampled upon.’ 

‘We have trampled upon it,’ said Frances, 
for her lover looked at her. 
gotten that there ever existed this 
not real, obstacle.’ 

‘There remains the third obstacle. 
remind you of what you said? 

‘I said that it would choke me to live upon 
my wife’s money.’ 

‘And now you say ?’ 

‘Let me say it for him.’ Frances rose, and 
placed her hand upon his shoulder. Yes, I am 
quite right ; she will not cling to her husband, 
- will stand beside him—the Queen Consort. 
‘Robert forgot that wealth is nothing. 
give me no more than a house, an 
and carriages. 
But it may be of use to Robert, and he takes 
it—with me. It is a part of me; he takes me 
altogether, just as I am. 
with her heart and her soul, and her thoughts, 
and her abilities, if she has any, and with the 
woman her rank, and her family, and her 
wealth.—Is that so, Robert ?’ 

‘It is so, Frances,’ he replied humbly. 

‘Wealth may be useful to such a man as 
Robert. It is good for such a man to have a 
well-appointed house. Freedom from money 
anxieties with some men is almost a necessity. 
—Do you not agree, Robert ? 


’ 


apparent, 


Shall I 


‘You have made me understand,’ he said. ‘I | 


thought I was asserting my independence when 
I was only betraying narrow prejudice. That 
you—you should give me mone 
more now than that you shoul 
self, and that will shame me always.’ Oh, the 
change in Robert that he should say this! 
‘You know, you two,’ Frances went on, ‘I 
want Robert to become a great man. 
ambition, and it is mine as well. 


led aside by temptations which ruin smaller 
men. Oh! be certain that he will become 
what I think he may become. I would give 


not only all my heart, and all my soul, and all | 


my strength—and all my wealth—which is 


nothing—but I would give my very life—my | 
She laid her 


heart’s blood—at this moment.’ 
hand upon his shoulder, he stooped and kissed 
her forehead: and in his softened eye I saw— 
oh! the wonder of it—actually, a tear! In 
Robert’s eyes, a tear! This foolish love makes 
school-girls of us all. And Frances was splen- 
did—she was splendid. 

‘Well, I said, after a moment, ‘things being 
as they are, I am inclined to stop. However, 
we must carry this thing through to the end. 
I understand, Robert, that you no longer desire 
that kind of equality of which we spoke the 
other day.’ 


‘Robert has for. | 


It can | 
servants, 
It is of no other use to me. | 


The woman herself | 


shames me no | 
give me your. | 


It is his | 
I want him | 
to become greater—far greater—than he allows — 
himself to dream. I want him to be such a | 
leader of men as has not been seen for many — 
a century in this country: he must never be | 
accused of mean or sordid motives: never be | 
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‘No longer, he replied. ‘I would rather owe 
everything to—Frances.’ It was quite pretty to 
notice how he dropped his voice at the very 
mention of her name. ‘Everything, he re- 


ated. 

el am truly sorry, Robert,’ I continued, ‘ to 
disturb an arrangement which is so beautiful. 
But when I told you that the obstacle of com- 
parative income was removed, I meant more 
than its removal by Frances, though of that I 
was certain. I meant, my cousin, that I was 
able to place in your hands a fortune which 
would go far at least to equalise things.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ asked Robert. 
‘I am now going to show you. 
Robert, I am about to restore to you, as the 

sole and rightful heir, the Family Fortune.’ 

‘The Family Fortune? What is that?’ 

‘Oh! Basest of Burnikels! He has forgotten 
the lost bag of jewels.’ 

With these words I removed the tablecloth 
and exposed the sea-chest. 
‘The jewels? Is it possible that you have 
found them ?? 
‘It is more than possible.—Isabel, dear child, 
help me to take out the contents of the chest.’ 
e took out everything: the sextant; the 

Indian things; the mummified flying-fish ; the 
odds and ends ; and laid them on the floor. 

‘T have done that a hundred times,’ said 
Robert. 

‘What is the bag of jewels?’ asked Frances, 

‘It is a bag full of the most lovely, precious 
stones, I told her. ‘Our great - great - uncle, 
John Burnikel, Master Mariner, possessed this 
treasure. How he got it I do not know. That 
is, a knowledge of the truth came to me in a 
dream, and 1 do know. Some day I will tell 
ou. He used to say himself that an Indian 
ajah, presumably the Great Mogul of Delhi, 
took him into his treasury, bade him fill his 
pockets with jewels in return for some signal 
services rendered to the Mogullian Dynasty. 


In fact, 


Well, he died, and his nephews could not find | 


that bag anywhere, and nobody has ever been 
able to find it—until now. It was reserved for 
me to make this discovery.—Is the box quite 
empty, Isabel? One moment.—The nephews 
uarrelled over the loss, Frances; they fought, 
t believe ; they dissolved partnership ; one was 
my great-grandfather, and the other was 
Robert’s. That’s all the history. Now, you will 
observe that the box with all that it con- 
tains belongs to Robert. His great-grandfather 
bought or took over the old mariner’s furniture. 
His own father bequeathed it to him. The 
box with all its contents, therefore, without any 
possible doubt or dispute, is his own.—Now 
then—you’ve got nothing to say to that, I 
Robert.’ 

‘I suppose not. But why so fierce?’ 

‘Very good. I thought you might begin ad- 
vancing absurd objections about other people’s 
imaginary rights. It’s all yours. And now 
look at the box.—Do you see any possible 
hiding-place in it, Frances? See. It is empty ; 
the sides are papered. I hold it up and turn 
it over. There are two compartments ; both of 
the same depth ; is there any possibility of a 
hiding-place ? 

‘I can see none,’ said Frances, ‘but of course 


there must be. You are like a conjurer before 
he shows his trick, Why don’t you turn up 
your sleeves, and assure us that there is no 

‘What do you think, Robert ?’ 

‘I have thought of a false bottom, and I 
have measured. I used to think that there 
is no possibility of a hiding-place. But I am 
now convinced that there must be, otherwise you 
would not talk in this way,’ 

‘Well, look along the lower line of the 
pattern at the back—the thick dark line—can 
you discern nothing?’ 

‘No, no. Yet, there seems to be a line not 
in the paper. What is that?’ 

‘You shall see.’ So I knelt down, opened my 
knife and slowly po it along the aed in- 
visible junction of the shutter or lid of which 
you have heard. This widened the opening. 

‘There is a secret pocket, after all!’ cried 
Robert. 

‘There is. This is a lid with a spring which 
keeps it et ne. You do not look for 
hinges at the bottom of the box, and you do 
not observe the line of juncture. I think it is 
one of the most admirable hiding-places I ever 
saw, and I have seen a good many. Now, 
Robert, I pull open this lid; you see this side 
of the chest is made of wood much thicker 
than the other side; also if you look at the 
outside, you will observe that it widens at the 
bottom. The widening is designed by the 
cabinet-maker who made this excellent box, 
for in it he has cut out a narrow little cup- 
board in which anything could be hidden, and 
where nothing could be suspected. In_ this 
cupboard ’—I pulled open the lid—‘ look, Robert, 
lies the bag.’ 

I took out the bag. It was, as I have told 
you, more like one of those long round things 
which they lay on the windows in order to 
keep out the draught; I gave it to Robert. 
‘There is your fortune, Robert; you are the 
heir to the family fortune. It is yours and 
yours only,’ 

He received the bag with the awkwardness 
of one who has the most unexpected thing in 
the world sprung upon him. 

‘Pour out the contents, man,’ I said. ‘Let 
us see your treasure.’ 

He poured out the glittering contents on 
the table. There they were—diamond, ruby, 
emerald, turquoise, pearl, opal, chalcedony, and 
the rest; of all sizes from a seed pearl to a 
ruby as big as a pigeon’s egg; diamonds worth 
thousands ; pearls worth the ransom of an earl. 

‘Oh, heavens!’ cried Frances. ‘What are we 
to do with all these thin 

‘They are yours,’ said 
them all to you 

‘No, they are your fortune. They are yours. 
Stay, I will take them, Robert, in case, at any 
time, you may want something—I know not 
what. Oh! after all these years that you 
should find them, George. Oh! but you should 
have some of them, 

‘Take half of them, George.’ 

‘No, I said. ‘Your house is the best place 
for them, Frances. We will have none of 
them. Put all back in the bag so’ I tied 
the mouth. ‘Take it home with you, Frances. 
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In the High Street of Wapping-on-the-Wall we 
want no diamonds, do we, Isabel ?’ 

So she consented, and took the jewels, greatly 
marvelling. It was time for them to go. So 
we said farewell. 

‘We shall meet seldom, Frances, I said. ‘We 
are setting off along roads that never meet. 
Perhaps in the years to come, we may try to 
meet, if only to ask each other whether the 
obscure and tranquil life is better than the 
never-ending struggle in your arena.’ 

So the two women kissed with tears, and 
Robert gave me his hand, and they left me 
down at Wa  igellalasaa Master Crafts- 
man—with Isabel. 

THE END. 


ECCENTRIC TESTATORS. 


THERE is no one more capable of giving his 
friends a really genuine surprise than the eccen- 
tric testator. Paul Scarron, who bequeathed 
to his wife permission to marry again, to the 
Academy power to alter the French language, 
and to Pierre Corneille five hundred pounds 
of patience, was probably the most farcical of 
such will makers; but the race is a hardy one, 
and never wholly dies out. It is confined to 
no particular country, age, or condition of life, 
and there appear to be as many curious wills 
made nowadays as ever before. 

What, for instance, could be more extraordi- 
nary in its way than the following clause in the 
will of a Frenchman who died recently: ‘I 
request that my body be delivered to the Paris 
Gas Company for the purpose of pers placed 
in a retort. I always wu my mental power 
for the enlightenment of the public, and I 
desire that my body be used to enlighten the 
people after my death.’ 

Another Frenchman who was an enthusiastic 
card-player bequeathed to certain of his card- 
playing associates a legacy of a hundred pounds 
apiece on condition that, after placing a pack 
of cards in his coffin with his body, they bore 
him to the grave and stopped on the way to 
drink a glass of wine at a small tavern where 
he had spent ‘so many agreeable evenings at 
piquet. 

Still more odd, if not altogether unique, was 
the whim of a wealthy old bachelor who, having 
endured much from ‘attempts made by my 
family to put me under the yoke of ne engeoage: 
conceived and nursed such an antipathy to the 
fair sex as to impose upon his executors the 
duty of carrying out perhaps the most ungallant 
provision ever contained in a will. ‘I »” SO 
it ran, ‘that my executors will see that I am 
buried where there is no woman interred either 
to the right or to the left of me. Should this 
not be practicable in the ordinary course of 
things, I direct that they purchase three graves 
and bury me in the middle one of the three, 
leaving the two others unoccupied.’ 

Cremation is no longer a novelty; but a 
German who was a member of an angling club 
in New York, in his will requested his fellow- 
anglers, after cremating his body, to throw his 
ashes into the sea on the Romer shoals of the 


bay of New York, where they had often fished 
together. The will was carried out to the letter, 
and whether or not the ashes had attracted 
the fish cannot be known, but when the anglers 
next threw out their lines where they had 
— the ashes of their deceased friend, 
= certainly made an exceptionally heavy 
catch. 

Some millionaires during their lives appear 
to enjoy the luxury of preparing at great ex- 
pense the splendid mausoleums they wish to 
occupy after death. M. Lalanne, a wealthy 
Parisian, went to the other extreme. He had 
a horror of anything like ostentatious funerals, 
and after bequeathing over a million francs to 
various public institutions of his native town, 
he directed that his body would be buried at 
the cheapest possible rate, in fact, like that of 
a pauper. A shabby one-horse vehicle carried 
his remains to the fosse commune or common 
grave, and the cost of the funeral was only six 
francs or less than five shillings —that bein 
the charge for the cheapest kind of funera 
under the French system, where the under- 
taker’s business is a State monopoly. 

Men who have followed the hounds have at 
times desired to be buried in their hunting- 
dress, but they no longer enjoy a monopoly in 
this matter. A Welsh Tad y, who was well known 
as an eccentric in the vicinity of Llanrug, was 
recently buried there in accordance with the 
— of her will, which proved to be in 

eeping with the local estimate of her character. 
She wished to be buried in her hunting-suit, 
her shoes and her carriages were to be burnt 
on the day of her funeral, and all her horses— 
six in number—varying in value from £60 to 
£80 a head, were to be shot on the day fol- 
lowing the funeral. The remainder of her real 
and personal property to the value of £90,000 
was left to her ‘dear husband’—a former farm- 
labourer on her estate, with whom some years 
before she had, on her own suggestion, con- 
tracted a marriage—provided that he strictly 
and literally carried out all the orders expressed 
in her will. 

A horror of being buried alive so haunted 
Mr R—,, an American, that on his death 
recently, he left minute instructions in his will 
to render such a fate impossible in his case. 
His body was not to be fastened up in his 
coffin until thirty days after his funeral, and the 
vault in which his body was laid was to be 
kept lighted and its doors left unlocked. Pro- 
vision was also made to employ two men— 
trusted employees of the deceased—to guard the 
entrance, one by day and the other by night. 

Tantalising conditions tacked on to legacies 
appear to have a special charm for some testa- 
tors. An individual of this sort invited 400 
intimate friends to his funeral at eight o'clock 
on a winter’s morning. They were not previously 
informed, however, that every lady who attended 
was to have £340, and every gentleman £200 
under a provision of the will, and so only 
ary presented themselves. 

A Yorkshire gentleman left his property to 
be divided among those of his descendants who 
were not less than six feet four inches in height ; 
and a Vienna banker made a bequest to his 
nephew with the stipulation that ‘he shall 
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never, on any occasion, read a newspaper, his 
favourite occupation.’ 

The two sons of a certain Mr Henry Budd 
were doubtless astonished to find that their 
inheritance of two family estates was made 
conditional on their never wearing a moustache, 
to which personal adornment their father had 
a pet aversion. 

Vhile it is easy to surmise the intention of 
the testator in some of these arbitrary stipula- 
tions, others appear to be wholly due to pure 
caprice. A Russian, who died at Odessa last 
year, left four millions of roubles to his four 
nieces, but demanded that, previous to receiving 
the money, they should work for fifteen months 
either as chambermaids, washerwomen, or farm- 
servants; this in his opinion being a salutary 
discipline, likely to chasten any foolish pride 
they might be tempted to foster in their minds. 

A Brooklyn seaideut left seventy-one pair of 
trousers which were to be sold by auction—the 
executors being required to see that no pur- 
chaser of one pair should be allowed to bid for 
another. A few days after the sale it transpired 
that one of the purchasers had accidentally 
discovered ten hundred dollar bills sewn in the 
waistband, and each of the other purchasers on 
examining his bargain found himself in equal 
luck. 

One Peter Campbell left a large sum to his 
son Roger on condition of his abstaining from 
tobacco. Dr W. F. Cumming, on the other hand, 
left £600 to the Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh, in 
order to provide poor patients, male and female, 


with snuff and tobacco, giving the following | 


reason for his unusual bequest: ‘I know how 
to feel for the suffering of those who, in addition 
to the irksomeness of pain and the tedium of 
confinement, have to endure the privation of 
what long habit has rendered in a great degree 
a necessary of life.’ 

There is, probably, no phase of humour good 
or ill, and no sentiment grateful or spiteful 
which has not been illustrated in testamentary 
documents. Mr William Dunlop devised a legacy 
to Parson Chevassie ‘as a small token of my 
gratitude for the service he has done the family 
in taking a sister no man of taste would have,’ 
and to another sister he left an estate because 
she married a minister ‘whom she henpecks.’ 

William Darley left a shilling to his wife 
for ‘picking my pocket of sixty guineas’ <A 
regular and appreciative reader of a certain 
journal showed her gratitude in the singular 

ut none the less acceptable legacy of £2000 to 
the editor who had supplied her with ‘many 
hours of pleasant voces 

Money is so generally welcome that it is 
hardly conceivable that a legacy in hard cash 
should ever be refused. Occasionally, however, 
owing to the absurdity or hardness of the con- 
ditions attached to them, substantial bequests of 
this kind have been refused. A sum of £200 
was left to, and refused by, a gentleman because 
it was stipulated that he should first walk down 
the King’s Road, Brighton, dressed in female 
attire. 

A maiden lady over fifty, with a strong 
aversion to all theatrical amusements, was 
scandalised by being put down for a legacy in 
the will of a facetious friend, who tacked on 


the condition that within six months of the 
testator’s death the legatee should obtain an 
engagement at a London theatre and perform 
there one whole week. 
A wife who henpecks her husband does not 
always come off so well as in the case already 
given. A Sussex publican took an odd revenge 
on a nagging wife whose sharp tongue had 
given him many a bad quarter of an hour 
while he lived. On his death she found that 
| to receive any benefit from his will she must 
| waik barefooted to the market-place each time 
the anniversary of his death —— itself. 
Holding a candle in her hand, she was there 
to read a a confessing her unseemly be- 
haviour to her husband y rsa his life, and 
stating that had her tongue been shorter her 
husband’s days would in all probability have 
been longer. By refusing to comply with these 
terms she had to be satisfied with £20 a year 
‘to keep her off the parish. 

The restrictions imposed on widows and other 
| legatees with regard to matrimony are often 
, arbitrary, and sometimes smack of cruelty. A 
, husband, in one case reported recently, left his 
, widow an annual income of £1000, which was 
, to be reduced to £800 in the event of the lady 
again. Another reduction of £200 
was to made on the birth of the first child 
| of the second aig », and every additional 
; child was to involve the further loss of £100 a 
year. 
| An eccentric uncle bequeathed all his pro- 
| perty to six nephews and six nieces on the 
condition that ‘every one of the nephews 
marries a woman named Antonie, and that 
every one of the nieces marries a man named 
Anton.” They are further required to give the 
Christian name Antonie or Anton to each first- 
born child according as it happens to be a boy 
or a girl. The marriage of each nephew and 
niece is to be celebrated on one of the St 
Anthony’s Days, either January 17th, May 10th, 
or June 13th, and if, in any instance, this last 
provision is not complied with before July 
1896, half the legacy is in that case thereby 
forfeited. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Our readers will possibly remember that some 
months ago an experimental boring at Shake- 
speare’s Cliff, near Dover, proved the presence 
of coal in that locality, and justified the antici- 
pation which had been formed by geologists, that 
the great coalfield of Belgium would be found 
continued on our southern coast. Kent has 
often been called the ‘Garden of England,’ so 
beautiful are its external features, and its in- 
habitants will find it difficult to realise that 
beneath its surface lie the necessary elements 
to convert it into a ‘black country.’ But they 
will presently see that this experimental stage 
has been passed, and the practical one entered 
upon. The Kent Coalfields Syndicate has been 
formed, its capital (£200,000) subscribed, a con- 
tract entered into for sinking two shafts, and 
machinery provided for winding 2500 tons 
per day. ‘These works are to be completed 
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within the next sixteen months, and we shall 
then learn the probable extent of the coal 
beneath the Dover downs. We may feel con- 
fident that there will be many who will not 
be enthusiastic with regard to the success of 
the enterprise. 

For six years a committee, under the auspices 
of the Society of Antiquaries, has been doing 
good work in the excavation of the Roman 
city of Silchester, about ten miles to the south- 
west of Reading (Berkshir>), and their last 
year’s labour has been the gst prolific of any, 
the results having been rect 3: exhibited at the 
society’s rooms in London.~ At vt half the 
area of this British Pompeii, a it has been 
called, has now been thoroughly examined, and 
many more years’ work will be required before 
the city has yielded up all its secrets. The com- 
mittee claim that the exploration of Silchester is 
the beginning of the histc of the civil occupa- 
tion of Britain by the R ans, and:'they do so 
with some justice. One« fhe me «A: 2nt finds 
is a block of wood thi w pass two 
large and perfect lead pi, “s, with 1 channel for 
another pipe in front. Theresis no doubt 
whatever that this arrangement, is part of a 


force-pump de -ribed by Vitruvius, and is the | 


first example o. -Roman hydraulic apparatus 
discovered in thi country. We may mention 
that in order to caher on these most interesting 
and important resedtoya: at Silchester, an ex- 
penditure of at leaiestels00 per annum is 
necessary: it is a w. two jrthy of generous 
support. “ered for, 
lics of Roman “an awardre continually 
being found in the ul )v the xcavating for 
building operations; ana .recently, in 
Bond Street, a number of wa ile +23 were un- 
earthed which two t ousand ago were 
drilled out of solid vlocks vi bath-stone, and 
are still in good condition. Beside these fine 
pipes, which have an internal diameter of ten 
inches, were found some of ‘the original water- 
pipes laid by the New ~ 
are simply burnt-out 
though they are stid, int 
the Roman pipes fs a 
them. 2 0 
Some four years ago ast.’ ament was excited 
at the sale by the Admira .< of the Foudroyant. 
The good ship which carried Nelson’s flag in 
1799, and with which the names of Hardy, | 
Sydney Smith, Warren, eid Abercromby were 
associated, was regarded w*.a piece of useless 
lumber, and was sold for the value of the fire- 
wood she would make. Then one or two 
entlemen, with Mr Wheatly Cobb at their | 
ey declared that this ee not be; and by 
dipping pretty deeply into their kets pur- 
the c4 battleship at tines | 
the price fo: which t' Admiralty sold her. | 
The ship has.teen 1 ved in such a manner 
that were Nelson to s. her now he would find 
no change, such as he would undoubtedly detect 
in her sister ship The Victory. She is fully 
rigged, and will carry the greater part of her 
original armament of eighty-eight guns, the 
refitting having been carried out, under careful 
supervision, at Erith, on the Thames. In a 
short time, when the work will be completed, 
Englishmen will have the opportunity of seeing 


v trunks, and al- 


iver Company. These expose, or offer for sale any lamp or other 
we far inferior to | 
long anterior to 


a line-of-battle ship under sail, a most beautiful — 
object to look upon, and one which will call 
up many memories of doings which laid the 
foundation of Britain’s proud position of ruler 
of the seas. Such a sight has not before been 
possible for nearly a century, 

The number of lamp accidents in London 
have gradually increased from nineteen in the 
year 1866 to no fewer than four hundred and 
seventy-three in the year 1895, and it would 
seem almost certain that unless the legislature 
steps in, the increase will go on in the same 
ratio. In all these cases fires have occurred, 
and in some life has been lost; but according 
to the evidence of the insurance offices, quite as 
-many small’ fires occur from lamp accidents, 
which only come to light through claims for 
compensation being made—it is fair, therefore, 
_to multiply the figures above given by two, 
The London County Council, who have been 
holding an inquiry into this important question, 
have collected much evidence as to the dangerous 
character of the cheap lamps used chiefly in 
poor households. Many of these are made in 
Germany ; but the Germans are far too astute 
to use them themselves, and the accidents in 
that country are, therefore, far less than they 
are in our own. There is no question that the 
sale of such lamps (those with glass containers 
,are the worst) should be entirely prohibited. 
It is also recommended that the flash-point of 
the oil used should be raised from 73 degrees 
Fahr. to 120 degrees. ‘There are now many excel- 
lent safety-lamps made; and with these acci- 
dent is next to impossible, for if they fall the 
_ flame is instantly extinguished. It is of course 
impossible to prevent persons using dangerous 
lamps already in their possession, but steps 
could be taken to insure ‘that no more shall 
be sold. It is now recommended that the 
Secretary of State should have power from time 
to time to issue an order declaring that ‘after 
a certain date it shall be unlawful to make, 


a intended to be used for the burning 
of mineral oil for purposes of illumination 
unless it be constructed in accordance with 
_—_ specifications,’ under a penalty of, say 

5. 

We described in these columns some months 
ago a process of making guns of leather, which 
were designed more especially for mountain 
warfare ; but the latest idea is to employ wood- 

ulp for these weapons, which, on account of 
its toughness and elasticity, is well calculated 
to withstand a heavy discharge. The gun has 
a steel core, and the paper-pulp is moulded 
round it; a jacketing of wire bound with bars 
of brass completing the structure. As to the 


4 


paper-pulp itself, a long-fibred variety is 
selected, and it is mixed with litharge, wax, — 
tallow, and white-lead, to add to its hard- | 
ness. 

A new use for wood-pulp has been found in 
the production of artificial silk; and there will | 


shortly be established in Lancashire a factory | 


to begin what in this country at least is quite | 


a new industry, but which has been practised | 


in France for some time with great success. 
It is even said that the French artificial silk 
is so like the real article that much of it has | 
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been sold in this country, neither seller nor 
buyer suspecting that it did not find its origin in 
the cocoon of the silkworm. By certain chemical 
processes the pulp is reduced to a syrupy con- 
dition, and while in this state is forced through 
lass tubes having tiny apertures, and as the 
iquid threads become solid they are wound off 
on bobbins. for the weaver. Wood-silk can be 
sold at a far lower price than the natural 
article, and great things are expected from the 
establishment of the new industry. 

The sulphur industry of Sicil 
to a recent report by the 


nately the production cannot very well be re- 
duced, for unless the mines are worked the 
water in them quickly accumulates, and they 
are ruined. The demand for sulphur has natu- 
rally declined since the powder factories have 


relinquished ‘black’ powder in favour of more | district of “feaux, la 
modern explosives, and the report of great four tons .~ 


is, according roots of various o ods. 
S. consul at' numbers are so iof h greater that a regular 
Catania, in a very unprosperous condition, owing | campaign isa 
to over-production and low prices. Unfortu- | is 


presence of a fire for heating ladle and irons is 
fraught with so much danger. It may be re- 
membered that only a few years ago the roof 
of Canterbury Cathedral was partly destroyed 
by fire, the accident being caused by a 
plumber’s chauffer. 

The ravages of the May-beetle, or Cock- 
chafer as it is generally called, are not un- 
known in this country, where in its mature, 
winged condition it does mischief to the trees, 
or in its larval stave it feeds voraciously upon 
But in France its 


agea against the creature, and it 
estroyed vholesvle. This periodical war 
against the euckchafer is the only way of keep- 
ing it in check ; and so much is its importance 
recognised, that in many districts the children 
are allowed to attend school an hour late, so 


that they may take at in the hunt. In the 


year, more than thirty- 


‘kchaf ~~ were slain, the product 


sulphur — having been found at Louisiana | of fifty-one ,4 ‘shes; ad in 1892 one hundred 


has also had its share 
Sicilian depression. 
still carried on by primitive 


ma 


fusing operation has to be postponed until sects are mixed with quicklime 
after harvesting the crops, so great is the amount a valuable manure. 


of sulphurous acid which is allowed to escape 
into the atmosphere. 


At the Shoe and Leather Fair recently held will afford a very v 
in London, a very wonderful sight was the the study of smay 
model factory, in which by modern machinery ally those of fis! 
marvellous 


the raw materials were worked up into boots 
at marvellous speed. From start to finish the 
hands of the workmen had little to do beyond 
passing the leather in its various stages through 
the machines, each machine accomplishing in a 
few seconds what would cost half-an-hour’s hand 
labour under the old system. The machinery 
is chiefly of American design, and although it 
is so complex in design as to defy description, 
it works all but automatically. The Americans 
are not only ahead of this country in machine 
design, but also in the manufacture of leather. 
This is proved by the curious fact that Ameri- 
can bullocks are brought here to be killed, but 
their hides go back to the States to be made 
into leather for the English market. Time was, 
when it took three whole years for a bullock’s 
hide to be converted into leather. Now it is 
affirmed that the animal may be grazing on 
Saturday, and its hide turned into serviceable 
leather by the following Tuesday! The pro- 
duct is probably not so good as that made in 
the old-fashioned way, but it is not bad. 

Mr James Macdonald, of Dundas Street, 
Edinburgh, has introduced a patent safety oil 
blast lamp, which will be invaluable to 
plumbers, coppersmiths, braziers, electrical engi- 
neers, and other workers with metals. Its prin- 
cipal purpose is for soldering and making 
what are called wiped joints, without the 
danger and dirt inseparable from the use of 
coal and chauffer. Naphtha or benzoline is used 
in the lamp, and the liquid is vaporised and 
applied in the form of a smokeless and in- 
tensely hot tongue of flame, by means of a 
foot bellows. This new tool will be especially 
valued for plumbers’ work on roofs, where the 


,and photographs the 


in adding to this and twenty to . were. pllected in one hundred 
The mining in Sicily is and twenty-fc ~ paris] es. 
methods, as about one hal. enny for every pound of cock- 
be judged when it is stated that the | chafers they collect, and the be 1es of the in- 


The villagers earn 


nd turned into 


From experiments wh 
seen, we should judge 


c 


ye have recently 
he Réntgen X-rays 
aid to naturalists in 
al structures, especi- 
e skeleton is pictured 
Wy of detail without dis- 
s% the forms of vari- 
trau:d. Thus, in the case of 
those fishes are furnished with an air- 
bladder, to en. them 1 -rise or sink in the 
water, this organ 1s invariably most distinctly 


section, and 
ous organs ca’ 


shown. The dissection of a fish and the set- 
ting up of its skeleton is a work of art of 
which few naturalis': capable, and this new 


and wonderful methoc! of picturing hidden 
things will often r:omr such work unneces- 
sary. 

During the Fi 
coinage became t- 


ion of 1798, the 

e ex it degraded, and 
‘white’ sous were ved, coias of peculiar 
golden yellow colou the exact composition of 
which was a mystery ; they were probably made 
of any mixture of metals which were readily 
available Mr Hartirv, F.R.S., has recently 
analysed one of th. : ‘white’ sous, and thie 
method he adopted was a most ingenious one, 
and may qoute have many other applications, 
for it has the peculiar merit of not robbing or 
in the slightest way injuring the object under 
examination. By means of an induction coil the 
operator obtains a spark discharg direct from 
the coin or other metal] object examined, 
iown by the 
spark. By afterwards con varing this photograph 
with a series of quantitative spectra, in which 
solutions of known strength yield spectra with 
a certain number of lines of definite length and 
strength, the relative proportions of the metals 
forming an alloy can be measured. In the case 
of the ‘white’ sou, it was found, omitting 
fractions, to consist of copper 72, lead 14, zinc 
13, and iron 1 per cent. The author of this 
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refined method of analysis points out that it | possible, and the balloon filled from a com- 
will be useful in determining the composition | pressed-gas cylinder. The direction and velocity 
of antique jewellery as well as coins. of the wind is next ascertained, and the time 
Mr W. Mills, of Forest Hill, London, has in- | device set accordingly, so that when the balloon 
vented a means of producing iron and steel | has travelled a certain distance it will suddenly 
which is said to possess many advantageous | collapse, and the explesive charge will drop on 
features. Briefly, the process consists in pre-/the object desired, All things considered, it 
paring the iron in a state of atomic division, | would probably drop on something else. 
and then mixing it with as much carbon as| Mr Andrew W. Tuer has written an interest. 
may be necessary to produce the grade of metal | ing early ap nf in the history of our national 
required, afterwards fusing the mixture in a education, wh 


ich he has enshrined in two | 


crucible. Iron and steel made by this process} sumptuous volumes, bound in vellum, and | 


form with aluminium and other metals alloys | characteristically illustrated, entitled The History 
which are quite different from those obtained with | of the Hornbook, Thanks to the press, some 


ordinary iron and steel, the difference being | one hundred and fifty-five hornbooks have been — 


due to the absence of occluded oxides of carbon. | unearthed, of which there are three in the 


If alloyed with from 8 to 10 per cent. of | British Museum and eleven in South Kensing. | 
aluminium, the metal does not rust, nor is it} ton Museum, The hornbook was a_ small — 


corroded by smokeless powder if it be employed | alphabet book, or board of oak, of varying 


for gunnery purposes. This new iron is less | dimensions, on which were printed the alphabet, | 
costly to make than ordinary pig-iron, it is| nine digits, and sometimes the Lord’s Prayer, — 


very tough, and, unlike ordinary cast-iron, is| It had a handle, and a thin sheet of horn in 


malleable, and it can be converted into the front to keep it from soiling, and the back | 


finest grades of tool steel. 

The excitement attending the introduction of 
self-propelled vehicles for common roads shows frame or border of brass kept the horn in 
no sign of abatement, and two important ex- | position on the board. An alphabet tablet 
hibitions where the auto-cars can be seen in’ came to be known as a hornbook whether 
action have been opened—one at the Crystal | protected by horn or not. The earliest record 
Palace, and the other at the Imperial Institute, of hornbooks occurs about 1450; they well-nigh 
London, At the Roya? Agricultural Society’s disappeared at the end of the eighteenth century, 
next meeting at Manchester, under the presidency | although there are still persons living who 
of the Duke of York, two prizes of £100 and have used them. Whilst some have been picked 
two of £50 will be ofiered for motor cars for up for a trifle, the Bateman hornbook fetched 
light and heavy loads. im awarding these prizes! £65 at an auction, It consists of a thin 
the judges will be guided sy the adaptability of board of oak, with leather stamped with an 
the vehicles to public convenience, the ease | equestrian portrait of Charles I. The front 
with which they can be handled with regard’ paper, with alphabet and Lord’s Prayer, is in black 
to starting, reversing, and stopping, economy letter, protected by a oe of transparent horn, 
in working, and strength, simplicity, and! secured by tacks. Mr Tuer lately bought a 
lightness. black-letter example, found under the flooring 

A curious method of instantaneously producing | of a house near Bristol, for £6, 10s. The 


was sometimes ornamented with a rude sketch | 
of St George and the Dragon, A narrow | 


aérated, or soda water, as it is commonly termed, | cruciform shape is scarcest. In Scotland the | 


was shown at the last conversazione of the hornbook was called the ‘A B Brod, and — 
Royal Society by Messrs Read, Campbell & Co. Burns has a reference to it in the title of his | 
The apparatus consists of a soda-water bottle poem, ‘Death and Dr Hornbook’ Specimens of | 


with a special form of stopper. The bottle the hornbook and of A B C rds are 
having been filled with water, an ‘aérator’—' recessed in the covers of the book. 

which consists of a little ball of sheet-steel 
charged with liquid carbonic acid—is inserted 
into its neck, and the act of closing the stopper A LITTLE MISTAKE, 
pierces the ball and sets free the gas, which is 
at once dissolved in the water. It is obvious : : 
that any other liquid can be aérated in the I? is well known that in legal matters lawyers 
same ingenious way. often commit the most egregious blunders, and 
‘The electrical aérial torpedo’ is the title lat least three Judges and one Lord Chancellor 
given to a new death-dealing device which has }aye had their wills disputed. Only recently 


been invented by an American engineer ; but on | an eminent Q.C., an ornament of the Chancery 
examination it does not seem to be quite as 


terrible as it sounds, Its principal part is a | Bar, left s will so very sbetrase in its con- 


small gas balloon, capable of lifting a weight | struction that his family, all being on the most 


By Wa rer Natuan. 


of 40 pounds to a height of 1000 feet. This friendly terms, called in three of his late con- | 


balloon has attached to it a spark-producer | frires to determine how the provisions of the 
which can be made to explode the gas at any will should be carried out. Their decision 


predetermined time. The balloon carries with in the matter is worthy of being transcribed : 
it a charge of dynamite or other explosive 


which will ignite by percussion on falling from (Private and Confidential.) 

a height. The manner in which this engine of P 39-. 
destruction is employed is as follows: The Lonpon, 15th March 189-. 
place which is to - operated upon, a fort or| ‘DEAR Mrs , We regret that, after con- 


other building, is approached as nearly as| siderable deliberation, we are quite unable to 
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A LITTLE MISTAKE. 415 
arrive at a conclusion as to the manner our! one of the leading men of the College of 
late friend wished to bequeath his estate, and | Physicians. Give me the prescription, and I 
can only suggest that probate be paid accord- will get it prepared elsewhere” : 
ing to the demands of the Legacy and Succes- The assistant was loth to part with the paper. 
ion Duty Department, and that the estate be|_. If you will allow me, madam, he said, ‘I 
aion Will take a cab to Dr Blank’s, and if he con- 
then apportioned by you in the manner in! fms the prescription, I will then prepare it’ 
which you believe your late husband desired ‘| ‘No, I will not,’ returned the lady, who was 
taking for your guide in the matter his various now in a state of extreme irritation, ‘I will 
conversations with you on the subject, and not; my husband is in a serious condition, 
altogether ignoring the provisions of the will. late he 
i ost half an hour, anc cannot have further 
delay” With that she snatched up the pre- 
scription, and hurried out. 

The assistant was seriously perturbed. The 
mistake in the prescription was a grave one, so 
grave indeed that the administration of a single 
dose would probably prove fatal within two 


June 27, 1896.) 


(Signed) 


A striking example of the proverb, ‘A man , 


who is his own lawyer has a — for a client!’ | jours, It was possible that some young or inex- 
doctors commit = | perienced assistant at some small chemist’s, over- 
ROL 80 genera although | awed by the great name of the physician, and 
cases from time to time find their way into _by the lady’s imperious manner, and elegant 
suid to have introduced the scientific study of i en trouble would ensue, which might be 
human physiology into England, burnt himself now. Thinking thus, ‘the 
to death, while attempting to take a Turkish his fellow-worker in the dispensary that he 
bath in his own room by enveloping himself in| would go to Dr Blank’s, and hurrying into 
a blanket and sitting over a spirit-lamp. How- Bond Street, jumped into the first passing han- 


ever, when a man poisons himself, it is his som, and in five minutes was ringing the bell 


own peculiar business which is involved ; but | 


when he takes to poisoning others, not with 
any malicious intent, but simply in error, a 
natural apprehension may well pervade the 
public mind. Protection in the matter is ex- 
a? simple, as the following narrative will 
show. 

About eight o'clock on a June evening, a 
victoria, drawn by a pair of high-stepping bay 
horses, drove up to a celebrated chemist’s shop 
in Bond Street, and an elegantly dressed lady 


of the doctor's house in Harley Street. The 
footman who opened the door said Dr Blank 
was out. 

‘Where was he ? 


Really the footman did not know. ‘Very 


_important was it?” 


Ah! well, then, he (the footman) must in- 


quire. This he leisurely proceeded to do, and 


the chemist’s assistant, who was of an imagin- 


‘ative turn, amused himself by ——— mean- 
e 


while the death of the patient, the professional 


of about twenty-five years of age descended ruin of himself, the Mayfair chemist, and the 


from the carriage. She walked hurriedly 
through the shop into the dispensing depart- 
ment, and throwing a piece of paper on the 
counter, said : 

‘Please make up this prescription and send 
it at once. I would wait and take it myself, 
but I am just going out to dinner; it is very 

The assistant bowed, took up the prescrip- 
tion, and then seemed to hesitate. 

‘Well,’ said the lady, who seemed 
highly nervous, irritable disposition, 
what is the matter ? 

‘I am afraid, madam,’ returned the assistant, 
‘that 1 cannot dispense this prescription,’ 

‘Oh, nonsense, replied the lady; ‘that is 
what they said at in Mayfair, so I brought 
it on here. I suppose Dr Blank knows what he 
prescribes.’ 

‘Doubtless, madam; but although Dr Blank 
is one of the most eminent of his profession, 
I dare not make up this prescription, as the 
strength at which the drug is here ordered is 
not allowed by the British Pharmacopeeia.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense,’ repeated the lady, commenc- 
ing to patter on the floor with her small foot ; 
‘this is monstrous. Here is my husband wait- 
ing for medicine of the utmost importance to 
his condition, and two chemists’ assistants think 
they know better what is good for him than 


of a 
‘well, 


great physician, the grief and self-reproach of 


the lady, who, despite her wayward, irritable, 


-and careless demeanour, was evidently fond of 


her husband; and he had already arrived at 
the coroner’s jury’s verdict of manslaughter, 
when the footman returned with the intelli- 
gence that his master was dining in Maida 
Vale. The cab soon whirled the errant knight 
of the pestle and mortar into the Edgeware 
Road, and drew up at one of the large houses 
which lie on the right-hand side of Maida 
Vale, immediately after passing the Canal. 
Dinner was evidently in full progress, and the 
footman showed the assistant into an ante-room 
with no very good grace. Here another wait 
occurred, which preyed on the already irritated 
nerves of our friend, even more than the pre- 
vious one at Harley Street. At last the door 
opened, and the doctor entered. He was a 
_dapper little man, about five feet five in height, 
| with a pale, thin face, and hair and moustache 
the colour of tow. His clear, steel-blue gray 
eyes saved his appearance from being insignifi- 
cant. He looked inquiringly at the assistant, 
who, bowing, said : 

‘I am a dispenser, sir, at Messrs ——. At 
about eight o'clock this evening a lady, Mrs 
——, presented a prescription, signed by you, 
in which Potassi Arsenica was ordered in three 
drachm doses.’ 
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‘Good God!’ cried the physician; ‘is it) 
possible ?” engthy examination, he turned to the nurse, 
‘There can be no doubt of it,’ replied the ‘A decided improvement, nurse; for to-night 
assistant, ‘as the prescription was refused by we will discontinue all drugs; give nothing except 
another chemist.’ | his usual nourishment until I come again. Dr 
The doctor walked hurriedly up and down W—— will return to-morrow, and when we 
the room. have a local practitioner once more in attend- 
‘Can it have been altered?’ he muttered. ance you will take your instructions from 
‘I looked carefully for that, but there was him ; in the meantime give no medicine. Indeed 
not the slightest sign of an erasure. No, sir,’ I will take it with me.’ And without noticing 
continued the assistant; ‘I am afraid it is a the hurt and resentful look of the nurse, the 
little mistake on your part. I only fear that doctor pounced on the bottle and transferred it 


(June 27, 1896. 


rovement.’ Then, having completed a rather 


it may be made up and administered, and to his coat pocket. 
therefore went at once to your house, and On that particular June evening the assist- 
learning where you were, came on here.’ ant at Messrs —— had been gravely cogitating 


‘Quite right, quite right, said the doctor; whether he would be justified in wedding the 
‘have you a cab waiting? That’s well. Ill, girl of his choice, who was too delicate to be 
go with you at once to the patient.’ able to add to the common purse, on a salary 

It took but a few minutes for the doctor to of £100 a year, and had decided in the nega- 
make his excuses, and return ready for depar- tive. Six months after, a quiet but very happy 
ture, and the cab once more in motion, turned wedding party returned to a very flourishing 
towards the neighbourhood of Eaton Square. chemist’s shop in the neighbourhood of Caven- 
The house at which it now pulled up be- | dish Square, which bore the name of the assist- 
tokened far greater wealth than either of the ant over the front as its proprietor. And if 


other two at which it had stopped since char- | 
tered in Bond Street; but an air of quietude, | 
peculiar to residences in which lie invalids in 
very critical condition, pervaded the place. 
The street door was opened noiselessly by a 
footman before the occupants of the cab were 
fairly on the doorstep, and the doctor was 
shown into a room on the ground-floor. 
which answered the purposes of a library as | 
much as such rooms usually do in London | 
houses. 

‘Send me Nurse Moore,’ said the doctor. 

‘Nurse Moore is out for exercise,’ replied the | 
footman. ‘Nurse Norris is on duty, happen | 
to know, for she took the new medicine which | 
I carried up not five minutes ago.’ 

Dr Blank was a little man, and little men 
are usually quick in their motion; but never 
did man, little or big, fly up the stairs at the 
same rate as he did before the last words were. 
out of the footman’s mouth. The assistant 
followed, but had only reached the first floor 
when the doctor entered the bedroom on the 
second. Nurse Norris was standing by the bed 
measuring a dose of medicine from a_ bottle. 
She was a tall, dark young woman of twenty-— 
five, very pleasant-looking, and apparently pur: | 
suing her vocation with care, as she did not 
even look up when the doctor entered. 

‘None of that, nurse!’ exclaimed the doctor. 

‘I beg pardon, sir?’ said the nurse, now | 
aroused to the sense of some incongruity in| 
the physician’s manner, which became intensi- | 
fied when a strange young man, very much | 
out of breath, almost fell into the room from 
the e. 

(should say how is the patient? <A very 
warm night, and likely to render him uncom- 
fortable,’ continued the doctor, with his soul in 
his eyes, and his eyes on the bottle. 

‘IT think I am a little better, doctor, said a 
weak voice from the bed, on which lay a man 
of about thirty with the peculiarly emaciated 
and drawn look which invariably follows a pro- 
longed or very severe illness, ‘a little easier.’ 

‘That’s right,’ said the doctor, feeling the 
invalid’s pulse, ‘that’s right ; yes, a marked im- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


you have ever occasion to consult the great 
physician, you may be sure that, whatsoever his 
opinion of your case may be, he will add, as 
he hands you your prescription: ‘Be sure you 
have it made up at a good chemist’. Mr —— 
is an extremely casted dispenser, and in addi- 
tion personally analyses every drug which goes 
into his place. Thank you. Good-morning.’ 


EVENING MYSTERY. 


A LoNELY landscape ; far in distant skies 
A stormy sunset paints its sullen hues; 

And low the shadow-haunted valley lies 
Bathed in the sweat of dews, 


Gaunt trees with strange weird outlines blur the sky ; 
No sign of life is visible anywhere 

Save a disbanded flock of sheep who lie 
In fitful slumber there. 


A chill white vapour rises from the ground, 
And steals like some grim host of sheeted dead 
Along the awe-struck vale; there is no sound 
To break the silence dread. 


Behind low clouds, in dim ethereal space 
The scared young moon withdraws in pale affright ; 
What is the mystery she dare not face 
That holds in spell the night ? 
H. Barstow. 
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